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A Rediscovered Church 


HE BASIC characteristic of the awakening of the churches of Europe is 
their rediscovery of the church as the body of Christ in the midst of a 
hostile or indifferent environment. They have realized anew that 
Christ reigns—not that he will reign. He reigns now. He is today the King 
of kings. History is in the hands of their invisible Lord. They have been 
inspired not by utopian dreams or millenial hopes, but by the realization of 
this present fact. The world does not know it; but the church knows it. . . . 
The struggle of the church with the occupying powers appears to be one which 
- by their very nature are unable to come to an understanding. It may appear 
to be a very human struggle. But now something else occurs—a ‘“Third”’ 
enters the contest. The true and real significance of the action of the churches 
is what God says through, sometimes in spite of, the church. His voice may 
be heard in the statements made by the churches. The realization of this 
fact made it possible and indeed inevitable that the church should speak out 
and become the leader in protesting against the evil that it saw in the state. 
It did this not merely in general terms, but in specific manner on concrete 
issues. This made the church the backbone of the Resistance. This has 
given the church a sense of superiority, because it possesses knowledge of a 
secret—the universal lordship of Christ. This knowledge has given the 
church a courage that will accept no compromise, nor any separation between 
religion and politics, nor any divorce between the spiritual life and our material 
society. 


—The Church’s Battle for Europe’s Soul by A. Livingston 
Warnshuis. (World Council of Churches, New York.) 
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LETTERS 


85th General Assembly 


The eighty-fifth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
will convene in the Anderson Auditorium, 
Montreat, N. C., 7:30 P. M. (E. W. T.), 
Thursday, May 24. The opening sermon 
will be delivered by the moderator, Dr. 
Charles L. King. 

The stated clerk will be on the rostrum 





of the auditorium all day Thursday, and 
he requests that commissioners bring 
their commission ecards and enroll 


promptly on arrival. 
Blue Books 

The printers advise that there has been 
some delay in printing the Blue Book 
of the General Assembly because of in- 
experienced help. It is hoped that copies 
will be mailed to commissioners not later 
than May 15. Each commissioner is re- 
quested to study this book carefully 
fore leaving home. 


be- 


Copies of this book are available to 
others who wish to have the docket of 
the Assembly, reports of committees and 
overtures. Send 18c in stamps to the un- 
dersigned, 1120 Liberty Bank Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 

KE. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 

Dallas, Texas. 


Everybody Out of Step? 


Sirs: 

Your editorial, “Is Everybody 
Step But Us?”", (May 7) has 
with a great deal of interest. For years 
I have wondered why someone else be- 
sides the Committee on Social and Moral 
Welfare was not interested in advocating 
something like you have described in your 
editorial. Perhaps you will remember that, 
in my review of the history of the com- 
mittee at the last General Assembly, I 
spoke of the need for a Department ot 
Christian Relations in our church. There 
is no possibility of a permanent com- 
mittee of the Assembly finding time to do 
the work which ought to be done. 

We need desperately a bit of machinery 
in our church to gear us into the great 
trends of the time in which we live. I 
sincerely trust that your editorial, as well 
as the overtures which I have noticed in 


Out of 
been read 


the church papers are going up to the 
Assembly, will result in some definite 
action. 
STUART R. OGLESBY. 

Central Church, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Sirs: 

As to why everybody is “out of step” 


with us, your suggestion (May 7) that our 
Assembly erect a separate executive com- 
mittee on the matter is fine. But mean- 
while, isn’t there already a church-wide 
agency standing ready to deal with it? 
What's the matter with our pastors? Isn't 
it their God-appointed business to guide 
our people, as shepherds lead the sheep, 
away from evil and bravely forward into 
the right? 

Of course it is. And why don’t they? 
But when have you heard the subject of 
liquor properly discussed in our pulpits? 
Alcohol—its nature and dire effects on the 
human body, its economic, social, its in- 
sidious results—when have you heard 
from a Presbyterian pulpit a real dis- 
cussion of such topics? And in the face 
of a nation-wide devastation, engineered 
by the brazen-faced boldness of the liquor 
interests, how is it possible for our godly 
ministers to refrain from speaking? 
Amazing silence. 

Have our men 
first paragraph 


of God heard only the 
in the reply of Jesus— 
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der the act of March 3, 1879. 


that the great commandment is love— 
toward God—AND TOWARD MAN? Are 
they so completely devoted to maintain- 
ing sound doctrine that the second para- 
graph of love toward neighbors makes 
scant impression? Or is it that they think 
such topics as liquor, race relations, etc., 
may not properly be discussed in the pul- 
pit? “Political matters in the pulpit, 
quite outside our sphere!” 


Or can it be possible that our honest, 
sincere men of God are sub-consciously 
simply afraid to tackle such topics so full 
of danger, and have, therefore, honestly 
persuaded themselves that God doesn’t 
wish these matters introduced among re- 
spectable hearers? 

Whatever alibi may be offered in ex- 
planation, the eager and earnest prayer 
of many of us in the pew continues to be 
that the eyes of our ministers may be 
opened, and their souls profoundly stirred 
until they can no longer refrain from 
crying.out against these frightful evils, 
and that they now endeavor to “keep 
step” with the efforts of every other 
church in opposing these gigantic forces. 

Thank God that you have been brave 
enough to break the conspiracy of silence 


on these subjects. More power to your 
arm. 
R. E. McALPINE. 
Roanoke, Va. 
EDITORS’ NOTE—Many of our minis- 


ters are preaching a full gospel as Dr. 
McAlpine (former missionary to Japan) 
urges. Many others do not have such 
facts at hand as would be _ provided 
through a department or committee on 
Christian relations. Under the present 
arrangement individuals and xroups 
throughout the church besiege the per- 
manent committee for helps which these 
men, with fulltime responsibilities of their 
are unable to provide. 


Source of Ministers 


Sirs: 

Your poll of ministers on the question 
of dancing (April 30) has one significant 
objective question. The other questions 
have to do with the feelings and current 
practices which may or may not be cor- 
rectly interpreted. 

Question No. 1 brings out the one fact 
that two-thirds of the ministers who re- 
plied were men who did not dance as 
young people. What they think about it 
now may not matter, but we need 
preachers and we do not get them from 
dance halls or country clubs. 


own, 


W. H. McINTOSH. 
First Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Right of Way 
(Delayed) 


Sirs: 

If you do not intend to use my article 
on “Baptismal Obligation,” please return 
it to me. I did not write it for cold 
storage or the wastebasket. Thanks for 
hiding my light under a bushel. 

The young bloods seem to have tre 

ight-of-way nowadays, no matter how 
much older ones may know. 


DR. C. O'N, MARTINDALE. 
New Orleans, La. 
EDITORS’ NOTE—For the information 


of contributors, the editors do not return 
unsolicited manuscripts unless sufficient 
postage is included. In this case, Dr. 
Martindale had been informed that the 
article would appear; in fact, the issue 
in which it appeared was off the press, 
though he had not received his copy. Our 
editorial] disposition of contributions is 
not determined on a basis of youth or 
age—we sincerely hope. 


10c. a copy. 


the South, 
3a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


Concise English 
Sirs: 

In your “Caution to Letter Writers” 
(April 23, p. 2) you cite as examples of 
concise English, “The Lord’s Prayer or 
the Gettysburg Address.” The first of 
these contains 70 words; the second, 250; 
further, Lee’s formal acceptance of the 
command of Virginia's armies, April, 
1861, has 80 words; his Farewell Address 
to the Army of Northern Virginia, 160. 

Naturally, Presidential inaugural ad- 
dresses hardly can be as brief as any of 
the above; but it is interesting to note 
that Lincoln’s first such address has 2,700 


words, and Davis’ first such address has 
1,700. 
LLOYD T. EVERETT. 
De Land, Fla. 
Real Booster 
Sirs: 


I made a little talk at Boonville, Mo., 
before Lafayette Presbytery anent THE 
OUTZLOOK and its aims, and look for some 
results later. Most subscriptions in our 
local congregation expire in the fall as 
they were secured in the annual church 
paper week. I feel that THE OUT- 
LOOK is being headed for more forward 
trends in church journalism. . . 

A. lL MAXWELL. 

Lexington, Mo. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Friends like Mr. Max- 
well, a layman and an elder, are our pride 


und joy. “A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
Prev. 25:11. 


Cumberland Members 
Sirs: 

Please check on number of mem- 
bers in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church today. It is probable that it is a 
typographical error (Letters, May 7) . 
in putting the figure at 471,820. 
believe the number is some 400,600 toe 
large. Federal census of 1926 gave the 
number as 67,938. 


CHAS. S. RAMSAY. 


Lynnville, Tenn. 
EDITOR’S NOTE—Correction sustained. 


The 4 should have been omitted—71,£20 
members. 


Wants United Body 
Sirs: 

I am interested in the rapproche- 
ment of the two churches (Presbyterian, 
US and USA) and in the progress and 
meeting of opportunities of your branch 
(US) of Pan-Presbyterianism-Reformism, 
perhaps some time to be united in a body 
called mayhap “Reformed and Prasby- 
terian.” 

I congratulate your church on 
the outposts many of your churches have 
and on the large representation of your 
eldership at presbytery and synod meet- 
ings. We are meeting many of your 
southern people in San Diego these days. 

HUGH W. LAMONT. 


San Diego, Calif. 


Worthwhile Effort 
Sirs: 

I like the new paper very much 
want to congratulate the guiding 
“stars” for their worthwhile effort 
I served for a year as station chaplain 
of the Navy Pre-Flight School at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. . . . Since October, 
1944, I have been the chaplain aboard one 
of our carrier escorts. May your 
work continue and the church respond. 

GRAHAM G. LACY. 
Fleet PO, San Francisco. 
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N. C. Commissioners Pre-Assembly Poll Indicates 


Expected to Protest 
H. M. Council Report 


Say Assembly’s Orders to Make 
Careful Study Disregarded 


Present indications are that the Synod 
of North Carolina and the Presbytery 
of Orange, both of which addressed 
overtures to the 1944 General Assembly 
asking for a thorough study of the 
church’s provision for the education of 
Negroes, will not be satisfied with the 
recommendations of the home mission 
council, reported in these columns April 
30 and commented on editorially in the 
same issue. 

North Carolina leaders are incensed 
not only because they feel that the re- 
commendations presented are totally in- 
adequate in the face of such a need, 
but also because of the manner in which 
the report was compiled and adopted. 
Confident that a revelation of the facts 
in the case will stir a reaction through- 
out the church and the General As- 
sembly that will insist upon compliance 
with the original intention of the over- 
tures and the instruction of the Assem- 
bly, these leaders have made known 
the situation for publication in these 
columns. 


Thorough Study Ordered 

First of all, they point out that the 
overtures asked for thoroughgoing and 
objective studies of the entire edu- 
cational provision for Negroes by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Instead 
of being referred to an independent 
committee for study, the matter was 
referred, not without pressure, to the 
home mission council, which, they re- 
mind you, is a creature of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions and re- 
sponsible directly to it. 

Appointed from within the council 
a committee was named to make the 
study. On the committee were: M. E. 
Melvin, chairman; Robert A. Lapsley, 
Jr., E. E. Gillespie, and Homer Mc- 
Millan, retiring executive secretary, now 
general secretary of the home missions 
committee. 

According to a member of this com- 
mittee, the group appointed to conduct 
the study was not called to meet until 
the afternoon before the report was to 
be presented in the evening, the chair- 
man indicating in advance that the re- 
port would be ready when the commft- 
tee was called to order. 

When the committee met, all material 


Desire for Expanded Program 


Commissioners and Others Express Similar Judgments In Favor of 


Cooperation, Progressive Movements; Differ on Some Questions 


Commissioners to the General Assembly and other members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., are asking for vigorous and progressive leadership 
in their denomination, according to the Pre-Assembly Poll of Church Opinion, 


conducted by this paper. 





collected by at least one member of the 
committee was ruled out. This is said 
to have consisted of straightforward 
facts about the educational provisions 
now being offered, where it falls short, 
and where blame, if any, is to be at- 
tached. Because of the intimate and 
confidential character of some of this 
material, authorship could not be re- 
vealed, though later, it is said, such re- 
strictions were removed when” the 
writers learned of the outcome of the 
survey. The report adopted is said to 
have been prepared by the general secre- 
tary of home missions and adopted as 
presented. 


No Survey Made 


North Carolinians, and others as they 
have learned the situation, are protest- 
ing this report because, they indicate, 
it is meaningless; it takes no account 
of the Negro work over the Assembly, 
concentrating on Stillman Institute, and 
providing for advanced education for 
Negroes by referring them to _ the 
Louisville committee, which is the 
present procedure. They point out that 
the people most concerned by the study 
(the Negroes) were neither written nor 
visited; that the superintendent of the 
denomination’s Negro work was not 
asked an opinion about the report at 
any stage of its preparation; that no 
survey of any part of the work was 
made by the committee appointed to 
make it. 

It is the expressed feeling of these 
North Carolina leaders that the order 
of the General Assembly to conduct a 
thorough investigation of what is being 
done and what ought to be done in the 
church in the education of Negroes has 
been flagrantly disregarded. Their 
overtures, they insist, were in line with 
the kind of democratic process which 
the church honors. They say it is any- 
body’s right to ask questions about any 
part of the church’s work, and they are 
convinced that the Assembly will not 
sustain the report nor the method in 
which it was prepared. 


(See summary on page 4.) 


These commissioners to the Assembly 
are found to be very much like other 
members of the church—variations in 
voting being negligible except in a few 
instauces—so it would seem that the 
average members (or, at least, those 
who participated in this survey) would 
guide the church in about the same 
channels. Most noticeable divergence 
is in the question on the report on danc- 
ing which will be submitted to the As- 
sembly. Among commissioners, 47 per 
cent approve, 19 per cent disapprove, 
and 34 per cent are either undecided 
or have not yet read the report, while 
81 per cent of non-commissioners ap- 
prove the report, only 6 per cent disap- 
prove and 13 per cent are uncertain. 

On the question of the church’s radio 
program, commissioners seem to incline 
toward stress upon a denominational 
program (42 per cent to non-commis- 
sioners 23) while non-commissioners 
want to see a program developed in co- 
operation with others (77 per cent com- 
pared to a 54-per-cent commissioners’ 
vote). 


Want Broadened Program 


More non-commissioners want to see 
a broadened church program, including 
stress upon personal religion and Chris- 
tian relations—78 per cent compared 
to commissioners’ 68 per cent; they 
want to see the establishment of a de- 
partment of Christian relations, 63 per 
cent (non-commissioners) compared to 
the 55 per cent of commissioners. More 
non-commissioners than commissioners 
want the evangelistic-missionary-teach- 
ing program developed in cooperation 
instead of chiefly in denominational 
lines: 21 to 9 per cent, while 47 and 
45 per cent of each group want the pro- 
gram to include denominational and 
cooperative efforts. 

On the church’s education of Negroes 
the two groups are not far apart. No 
great enthusiasm is expressed for the 
development of denominational schools 
instead of cooperative, and only 33 per 
cent and 27 per cent of these groups 
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want a theological department at Still- 
man Institute. One which 
many consider surprising is the appar- 
ent willingness of a large 
number to the theo- 
logical seminaries to Negro students—a 


response 


relatively 
open four white 
possibility which has not been discussed 
conversation. 
Twenty-two per cent of the commission- 
ers and 33 per cent of non-commission- 
ers would faver this arrangement now. 
Largest group in each class favors send- 
ing theological students to the Presby- 
terian U. S. A. seminary for Negroes: 
36 per cent of the commissioners and 
33 per cent of non-commissioners; this 
latter group being no larger than that 
desiring to open the white seminaries 
to Negroes. 


in print and seldom in 


All groups want an 
more adequate foreign 


enlarged and 
missions enter- 
rrise but the vote that as much of this 
as possible be done in cooperation with 
other groups is overwhelming. 


All Presbyterians United 


Proponents of church union expressed 
themselves in favor of uniting all 
American Presbyterian and Reformed 
groups (81 per cent non-commissioners, 
59 per cent commissioners) but on the 
question of organic union with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., the vote was 
less, one-fourth to one-fifth opposing 
union at any time, 68-71% of the 
groups favor union; 48 per cent of com- 
missioners and 56 per cent of non-com- 
missioners favor it ‘‘as soon as possi- 
ble,” while 20 per cent of commission- 
ers and 15 per cent of non-commission- 
ers favor it “later.’”’ Twenty-four per 
cent of the commissioners are not inter- 
ested in such a possibility, while 20 per 
cent of the other group oppose. 

Both groups, in similar proportions, 
favor financial campaigns for the de- 
nomination’s educational institutions 
now; they want to provide a few 
months’ refresher course at the semi- 
naries for returning chaplains who de- 
sire it; they want the church’s budget 
to be more generous in gifts to devas- 
tated areas of the world; they want 
their church to take its turn at cru- 
sading and educating for a just and du- 
rable peace; they favor the home mis- 
sions emergency fund and think the 
church should continue to bring its re- 
sources to the points of pressing need. 


Term Pastorates Favored 


One response which will be a sur- 
prise to many is the large vote accorded 
the idea of term pastorates, permitting 
a congregation to call a minister for a 
definite period of time—-when minister 
and congregation wish to enter such an 
agreement. Sixty-six and 68 per cent 
of commissioners and non-commission- 
ers respectively favor this plan for those 
wishing to use it. 
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THE VOTE 


The ballot 


which appears below was printed in these columns in the issue 
of April 30 with the request that readers give their reactions before May 8. 
In addition, copies of the ballot were distributed to the members of six pres- 
byterials and to all principal and alternate commissioners to the General As- 
sembly reported at that time. The response has been almost overwhelming. Re- 


sults as recorded through May 8 appear below. Answers of commissioners and 
alternates appear in bold face; non-commissioners in light face. (ligures indi- 
cate percentage—-“>—of total.) Y¥—Yes; N—No; U—Undecided. 


1. Would you like to see our church do now as others are doing in launching 
a financial campaign for large-scale support of our educational institutions? 
C: Y, 773 N, 183 U, 33 Non-Com: Y, 82; N, 10; U, 8. 

2. Upon the discharge of chaplains from the armed service, would you like 
to see the church—through the funds of the Defense Service Council—contribute 
toward the expense of their study at a theological seminary for a brief period 
before they go into a pastorate? C: Y, 733; N, 24; U, 3; Non-C: Y, 78; N, 16; U, 6. 

3. Our present church program revolves about or includes only the work of 
our executive committees. Should this program be broadened to include, in addi- 
tion, problems of personal religion and of Christian relations? C: Y, 68; N, 24; U, 83 
Non-C: Y, 78; N, 12: U, 10. 

4. Would you approve a more ambitious church-wide radio program? C: Y, 85; 
N, 83 U, 7; Non-C: Y, 88; N, 6; U, 6. 4-a. Would you like to see as much of this 
program as possible developed in cooperation with other denominations? C: Y, 54; 
N, 24; U, 22; Non-C: Y, 77; N, 9; U, 14. 4-b. Or, would you prefer to see the pro- 
gram developed with a strong denominational identity? C: Y, 42; N, 27; U, 313 
Non-C: Y, 23; N, 43: U, 34. 

5. Do you think our benevolences should be adjusted so as to provide much 
larger contributions for the rehabilitation of the Christian enterprise in devas- 
tated countries of Europe and Asia? C: Y, 75; N, 153; U, 10; Non-C: Y, 76; N, 12; 
U, 12. 

6. Do you approve the report of the Committee on Social and Moral Welfare 
on the question of dancing? C: Y, 47; N, 193; U or haven’t read, 34; Non-C: Y, 81; 
N, 6; U, 13. 

7. Would you like to see our denomination do as other leading denomina- 
tions have done in carfying out a church-wide crusade for a world order based 
upon moral and spiritual foundations? CG: Y, 78; N, 173; U, 53; Non-C: Y, 84; N, 10; 
o. & 

8. Should our church have its own facilities for the education of Negroes 
or should it cooperate with other Presbyterian groups in providing these facili- 
ties? C: Our own, 32; Cooperate, 61; U, 7; Non-C: Our own, Cooperate, 65; 
uu, & 

9. Should our church have a regularly 
all the leading denominations have, seeking to apply the principles of our Chris- 
tian faith to the problems of our time—a committee adequately financed, with 
a staff, and with authority to speak, not in the name of the church, but in its 
own name, upon problems of special concern to the church? C: Y, 553 N, 373 U, 83 
Non-C: Y, 63; N, 24; U, 13. 

10. Would you like to see our church sponsor a denomination-wide preach- 
ing mission, sending teams of our ministers and other leaders into communities, 
large and small, in an effort to stir an evangelistic, teaching, and missionary 
concern on the part of our people? C: Y, 75; N, 8; U, 17; Non-C: Y, 61; N, 10; U, 29. 

10-a. Or, should this be done in cooperation with other denominations? C: Y, 
9; N, 183 Both, 47; U, 26; Non-C: Y, 21; N, 5; Both, 45; U, 29. 

11. In providing for the training of Negroes for the ministry of our church 
(there are three this year) which arrangement appeals to you as best: 


26; 


established committee, as practically 


a—Develop adequate facilities at Stillman Institute and encourage grad- 
uate study elsewhere. C: 33; Non-C: 27 

b—Cooperate in the use of the Presbyterian, 
groes. C: 36; Non-C: 33. 

c—Provide opportunity for their training 
naries. C: 22; Non-C: 33. 
U: C: 93 Non-C: 7. 


12. Should something like the present home missions emergency program 
be carried on beyond the present five-year limit, focusing the power of the 


USA, seminary for Ne- 
in our four established semi- 


‘ church upon the great unreached needs within the boundaries of our denomina- 


tion? C: Y, 54; N, 6; As needs arise, 33; U, 7; Non-C: Y, 60; N, 1; As needs arise, 
34; U, 5. 

13. Do you think the foreign missions enterprise of our church should be 
expanded? C: Y, S13 N, 83 U, 113; Non-C: Y, 86; N, 3; U, 11. 13-a. Should we 
send out more missionaries than we had before the war (about 499 at best)? More: 
C: 77; Non-C: 85; Same number: C: 6; Non-C: 3; Fewer: C: 4; Non-C: 2; 
U: Cs: 18; Non-C: 10. 13-b. If we cannot carry on missionary work in Japan 
as a denomination should we be willing to enter ito cooperative work with other 
evangelical Christian bodies? C: Y, 80; N, 12; U, 8; Non-C: Y, 90; N, 5; U, 5. 
l3-c. Should we have more cooperation with mission agencies of other Christian 
groups than we now have? C: Y, 723 N, 283 U, 10; Non-C: Y, 85; N, 6; U, 9. 

14. Should our church law be amended so as to permit congregations and 
pastors desiring to do so to enter into pastoral relationships for a definite 
period of time, an arrangement which could be renewed at expiration? C: Y, 66; 
N, 28; U, 6; Non-C: Y, 68; N, 22; U, 10. 

15. Do you approve of organic union of the Presbyterian Churches, 
(South) and USA (“North”)? As soon as possible: C: 48; Non-C: 56; 
C: 20; Non-C: 15; Not at all: C: 24; Non-C: 22; U: C: 8; Non-C: 9. 
you like to see all American Presbyterian and Reformed 
C: Y, 50; N, 233 U, 18; Non-C: Y, 81; N, 11; U, 8. 

16. Do you want the Southern Presbyterian Church to cooperate with other 
Christians denominations? More than now: C: 72; Non-C: 95; 
C: 20; Non-C: 2; Less than now: C: 4; Non-C: 1; U: C: 4; 


Us 
Later on: 
15-a. Would 
denominations united? 


Same 
Non-C: 2. 


as now: 
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Presbyterians, USA, Stress 
Work Among Laymen of Church 

Philadelphia (RNS).—Publication of 
a church periodical for adult members 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
A. will be urged at the denomination’s 
157th General Assembly at Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 23-30, by the Laymen’s 
Committee. Roy Ewing Vale, of In- 
dianapolis, Assembly moderator, ap- 
pointed the committee last fall. 

In making its recommendation, the 
committee, headed by Charles J. Turck, 
of St. Paul, Minn., president of Macales- 
ter College, declared that ‘“‘the greatest 
single weakness of our church is its 
present inability to get the facts known 
to the laity.’’ 

It was also suggested that the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorize the general 
council to establish a laymen’s group 
in every presbytery as a permanent 
body to cooperate with the presbytery 
in advancing the total program of the 
chureh on local, state, national, and 
world levels. 

The General Assembly will be asked 
further to indorse a church-wide visita- 
tion of every local church from October 
1 to December 1 this year to “inform, 
enlist and inspire the laity in loyalty to 
the total program of the Presbyterian 
Church.” Laymen’s groups would be 
widely used in these visitations. 


Conferences on Union 


Conferences of laymen from both 
sides of contemplated unions for “frank 
informal discussion of the issues with- 
out authority for action’? were recom- 
mended to the consideration of the De- 
partment of Church Cooperation and 
Union as a means to promote ‘“‘the cause 
of Church union speedily within the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches.” 

The committee will also seek’ .re- 
adoption of the four-point, four-year 
program for which it was created, call- 
ing for progress in spiritual life and 
education of the laity, Sunday school 
advance to an enrollment of 1,500,000 
by 1948, progress towards church union, 
and an increase in benevolence giving 
to $10,000,000 by 1948. 

In addition to these goals, the com- 
mittee calls for full participation in the 
denomination’s campaign for a $25,- 
000,000 postwar rehabilitation fund. 


Norwegian Pastors Who 
Deserted Are Suspended 


Stockholm (RNS) (By Wireless).— 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, primate of the 
Norwegian State Lutheran Church, has 
announced the suspension of all pas- 
tors who deserted the church durinz 
the German occupation, 

The primate’s order was based on a 
decision by Norway’s government-in- 
exile which decreed that officials who 
collaborated with the Germans should 
be suspended when the country was 
freed. 
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About fifty clergymen will be affected 
by the decree. They were members of 
the Norwegian Nazi Party or were 
guilty of disloyalty toward the church. 
Thirty “clergymen” appointed by pup- 
pet Premier Vidkun Quisling are not 
affected by the order, sine2 their nomi- 
nations were not legal. These individ- 
uals are expected to be banished. 

The exact whereabouts of Bishop 
Berggrav have not yet been officially 
disclosed. One report stated the bishop 
is in Norway and will shortly return to 
Oslo, his headquarters. The Norwegian 
primate was recently liberated from the 
Nazis in a daring coup by patriots who 
whisked him off to an undisclosed des- 
tination. 


Further Study of Term 
Pastorate Plan Is Urged 


Further time for the study of the 
term pastorates plan is being requested 
of the General Assembly by its commit- 
tee on the minister and his work. Re- 
ferred to the presbyteries for study and 
advice (not for approval or disappro- 
val) by the last Assembly, the limited 
term plan should be left in the hands 
of the committee, its members feel, in 
order that “an exhaustive study based 
on all the findings that can be secured” 
may be made. 

It is urged that the work of presby- 
teries and synods be correlated toward 
the goal of increased use of synod’s 
committees. 

The committee reports that a study 
made during the year reveals ‘in the 
main a definite willingness on the part 
of ministers and churches to cooperate 
with the commissions” (in securing pas- 
tors) but it was also found that ‘‘there 
still exists some misunderstanding and 
distrust of the main purposes of the 
commission.’’ 

In replying to an overture referred 
by the last Assembly seeking clarifica- 
tion of the powers and duties of the 
commission, the committee refers the 
Assembly to 1944 action which, it feels, 
makes it plain that calls to ministers 
do not have to be approved by presby- 
tery’s commission. But to make it fully 
clear this statement is made: 

“Confusion still exists in the minds of 
many members of presbyterial commis- 
sions regarding the authority of com- 
missions in the matter of changing pas- 
torates. Some feel that a congregation 
may not extend a call to a minister un- 
Tess the commission gives its approval. 
Such is not the case. Section 3 requires 
only that the committee of the church 
consult with the commission. When this 
requirement has been met, a congrega- 
tion may extend a call to any minister 
concerning whom the commission has 
been consulted. The call must be placed 
in the hands of the commission and by 
it referred to presbytery with recom- 
mendation as to whether or not the call 
be approved. However, no church has 


the authority to secure any temporary 
supply without the approval and con- 
sent of the commission on the minister 
and his work, . ..” 

The Assembly is advised by the chair- 
man, Stuart R. Oglesby, that his term 
of sevvice as well as that of many other 
of the committee’s members will ex 
pire without eligibility for re-election. 
Therefore, the committee will have al- 
most entirely new personnel, 


Non-Cooperation With Church 
In Japan Is Proposed 

Terming the United Church in Japan 
(the Church of Christ in Japan) “not 
a spiritual union but a mere unity of 
organization forced upon a church by 
the autocratic power of government,” C. 
Darby Fulton, foreign missions execu- 
tive secretary, feels that the policy 
“contravenes every principle of religious 
liberty, and should call forth the strong- 
est protests, not only of the church, 
but even of governments that are com- 
mitted to the preservation of freedom 
of conscience and belief.” 

Dr. Fulton’s statement appears in a 
recent issue of The Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer, 

Other Boards Cooperate 

Saying that the problem is of imme- 
diate concern, the secretary indicates 
that the other mission boards of the for- 
eign missions conference have taken 
steps looking toward the recognition of 
the united Japanese church as a tempo- 
rary expedient and the formulation of 
the entire policy of mission-church re- 
lations in the postwar period on that 
basis. It is his conviction that ‘‘every 
consideration would point to the with- 
holding, certainly for the present, of 
any action that might appear to lend 
the blessing of American Protestantism 
to the status quo in Japan.’”’ Japanese 
Christians who stood out from the union 
until they were forced to come in, he 
says, will ‘‘feel that they have been ‘let 
down’ by such action.” 

Looking to the postwar period, Dr. 
Fulton says ‘‘the traditional emperor 
concept must be abolished if the fangs 
of Japan are to be drawn. The 
many thousands of state Shinto shrines 
must be dismantled and removed.” 

“The tides of Christian faith are still 
running beneath the surface of Japan,” 
he declares, ‘‘and the believing people 
in that country are true in their hearts 
to the broad principles of the Protestant 
faith, though outwardly they are com- 
pletely cut off from any opportunity of 
expression.’”” He quotes Ambassador 
Grew’s statement that the “Christian 
elements will form healthy tissue upon 
which we can build in the future, once 
the cancer of Japanese militarism has 
been totally excised and rendered pow- 
erless to reproduce itself in the future.” 
Whatever else may have failed, says Dr. 
Fulton, Christianity is the one thing 
that has succeeded. 
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Commissioners to the 1945 General Assembly 


Synod of Alabama 


Birmingham—(™M)*—W m. 
Jasper; J. S&S. Mansfield, 


K. Blake, 
sirmingham, 
S. 


(E)*—E. B. Van Kueren, N. Thomas, 
Birmingham. 

East Alabama—(M)—Sam Burney Hay, 
Auburn: L. kK. Woodward, Troy; (E)— 
D. M. Johnson, Chesson; N. H. McCallum, 
Dothan. 

Mobile—(M)—Chas. J. Harris, Brewton; 


(E)—R. L. McLaurin, 
Tuscaloosa—(M)—C. 
Cheek, Selma; (E)—L. 


Springhill. 
Rogers, 
Porter, 


G. W. 


D. Selma; 


H. E. Hornberger, Tuscaloosa. 
Synod of Appalachia 

Abingdon—(M)—W * Junkin, Jewell 
Valley; T. A. Freeman, Taze well; F. J. 
Brooke, Jr., Abingdon; (E)—C. C. Tate, 
Rural Retreat; C. KE. Parks, Bristol; H. E. 
Hyatt, Norton. 

Asheville—(M)—K. J. Foreman, David- 
son; P. N. Gresham, Asheville; (E)—R. L. 
Prevost, Hazelwood; O. E. Starnes, Ashe- 
ville. 

Mptnten at bw . kx. Wilson, Micaville, 
N. R. T. L. Liston, Bristol; Marion H. 
Cc ai Kingsport; (E )—Bradley Ward, 
Kingsport; KE. DD. Bowditch, Toecane; 
_ fh 2 Nickels, Bristol. 

Knoxville—(M)—R. W. Cousar, J. E. 
Hixson, Chattanooga Dp R. 


Greenhoe, 
Sweetwater; MeCallie, J. B 


Hacker, 


(KE)—Spencer 
Chattanooga. 


Synod a J Arkansas 

Arkansas—( M)— = zawrence Os- 
ceola; M. A. 30gE8. “(BE j— Will G. Akers, 
Little Rock; E. L. Westbrook, Jonesboro. 

Ouachita—(M)—R. D. Nolen, Prescott; 
J. A. Overholser, Texarkana; (E)—G. E. 
Wilson, Eldorado; N. F. McCorvey, Junc- 
tion ¢ ‘ity. 

Washburn—(M)—Byron B. Long, Prairie 
Grove; (B)—B. F. Beckman, Fort Smith. 


Synod of Florida 
F lorida—( M)—T. I. 


Tenny, Juiney 

J. Currie, DeFuniak en 5 (KE Denes 

ce M. Ausley, Tallahassee; Neill K. Me- 
Kinnon, Panama City 

St. Johns—(M)—B. A. Cumming, Home- 
stead; J. H. Caligan, J. V. Johnson, Miami; 
J. E. Abbott, Sarasota; R. E. Fry, Holly- 
wood; (E J—C. T. Chatham, DeLand; C. H. 
Teeter, C learw: iter; Sam Jaquinta, Fort 
Lauderdale; | E. Page, Miami; W. M. 
Davis, St. Petersburg. 

Suwannee—(M)—A J. Kissling, A. E. 
Hazouri, Vance A. Gordon, Jacksonville; 
(E)—John Scott, Gainesville; W. A. Wal- 
lace, M. G. Boswell, Jacksonville. 

Synod of Georgia 

Athens—(M)—John R. Smith, Winder; 
(E)—W. B. tice, Athens 


Atlanta—(M)—Homer MeMillan, Donald 
B. Bailey, Eugene T. Wilson, Harold C. 
Smith, Atlanta; S. Hugh Bradley, Decatur; 





Jos. E. Hannan, Newnan; (E)—Hugh King, 
Covington; R. F. Head, Atlanta; Ed L. 
Huie, Morrow; J. M. Bowen, Emory Uni- 
versity; T. H. White, Stockbridge; W. H. 
Taylor, Newnan. 
Augusta—(M)—L. T. Newland, Union 
Point; (E)—Clarence E. Clark, Augusta. 
Cherokee—(M)—A. H. Glasure, Marietta; 
(E)—M. W. Mayes, Marietta. 
Macon—(M)—James Coad, Columbus; 
(E)—Robert FE. coe Americus. 
Savannah—(™M )— L. Johnson, Black- 
shear; (E)—J. B. Wi: ard, Blackshear. 
Southwest Georgia—(M)—F red L. 
Bremer, Cairo; (K)—T. H. Plowden, Edi- 
son. 
Synod of Kentucky 
Guerrant—(M)—S. N. Cramer, Jr., Guer- 
rant; (E)—Fred Brodtkorb, Jackson 
Lexington-E 5 gy M)—J ohn K. 
Johnson, J. C. anley, Lexington; (E)— 


John McC abe, 
Millersburg. 

Loutsville—(M)—W. A. 
P. M. Watson, Louisville; E. E. 
Anchorage; (E)—T. Martin Mann, T. 
Gray, C. R. Gutermuth, Louisville. 

Muhlenburze—(M)—Glenn A. Williams, 
Herndon; (BE)—Ear!l Moore, Bowling 
Green. 


Ww. 


Midway; I), MelIntyre, 


Benfield, Jr., 


Houghton, 


Transylvania—(M)—Olof Anderson Jr., 
Richmond; (E)—Woods Walker, Paint 
Lick 


Synod of Louisiana 


Louisiana—(M)—Stephen B. Williams, 
Alexandria; J. S. Lack, Oakdale; (E)— 
P. J. Schempp, Oakdale; W. S. Slaughter, 
Baker. 

*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Ruling Elders. 
Where no city is indicated following a 
commissioner's name reference should be 
made to the next one listed. Commis- 
sioners from seven Ppresbyteries are un- 


reported. 


New Orleans—(™M)—A. 
T. H. Dattin, Amite; (E)—C. <A. Bader, 
KE. Z Browne, New Orleans. 

Red River—(M)—W. Earle Stevens, 
Shreveport; . E. Davis, Bossier City; 
(E)—T. H. Milliken, Henry Schroder. 
Synod of Mississippi 

Mississippi—(M)—J. 

E. Hough, Jackson; R. S. Lowe, 
‘(E)—Julian Alexander, Jackson; 
Stewart, Weir; Frank Irving, Acker- 


L. Ash, Metairie; 


Central 
MelPill, R. 
Winona; 
M. F. 
man. 

East 
Pontotoc; 
Ww. Tatum, 
bus. 

Meridian—<( - ‘on Cc. 
Meridian; J. . Tackett, 
(E)—J. R. TR 
FE. Felknor, Meridian. 

Mississippi—(M)—Stuart ¢. Henry, 
Natchez; (E)—E. M. Bee, Brookhaven. 

North Mississippi—(M)—R. A. Bolling, 
Cleveland; (E)—C. H. Calhoon, Grenanda. 


Synod of Missouri 

Lafayette—(M)—James M. Stafford, Lex- 
ington; (E)—A. Cc. Dierking, Sweet 
Springs. 
Missouri—(™M)—L. I. Stell, 
M. Brown, Auxvasse. 
Potosi—(M)—W. T. Magill, 
ton; (E)—W. K. Lakenan, Perryville. 

St. HOE - O. Davis, Crystal; 
(E)—W. M. Stock, St. Louis. 

Upper Missouri—( M)—Cieorge 
St. Joseph; (E)—Sam C. 
sior Springs 


Moody 


Rhodes, 
(E)— 
Colum- 


a ag oT M)—lI. S. 
W. F. Patch, Houston; 
L ts. Ww. J. Love, 
McQueen, 
Mount 
Hi: ittiesburg; 


Jr., 
Olive; 
Geo. 


Mexico; (E)— 


e. 





Farming- 


H. 
Sherwood, 


Vick, 
Iexcel- 


Synod of North 
Albemarle—(M)—T. H. 
ston; H. M. MeDiarmid, 
Henry A. Walker, C. F. 
Concord—(M)—N. EI. 
leaf; W. L. Lingle, 
ward, Kannapolis; 
ville; (E)—Wilson 


Carolina 
Hamilton, 
Greenville; 
Baucom. 
Oplinger, 
Davidson; W. B. Hey- 
Cc. H. McLeod, Moores- 
Warlick, Newton; TF 
Pritchett, Lenoir; J. C. Query, Concord; 
J. W. laylor, Harrisburg. 
Fayetteville—(M)—S. H. Fulton, Laurin- 
burg; L. G. Calhoun, Wilmington; . 
Menius, Fayetteville; J. Il. Knight, Row- 
land; (E)—McKay McKinnon, Maxton; 
W. A. West, Pett Charles Ross, 
L illington; c Inderwood, Eagle 
Springs 

Granville—(M)—Ernest Arnold, 
ham; John W. Young, Stovall; (E)— 
McNeny, Henderson; J. B. Leathers, 
ham. 

Kings Mountain—(M)—A. 
Lincolnton; I. M. Ellis, 
J. M. Craig, Mt. Holly; FH. 
tonia. 
Mecklenburg—(™M)—W. I. Howell, Ham- 
let; G. D. Waters, Matthews; C. G. Me- 
Clure, J. A. Redhead, S. M. Inman, J. QO. 
Mann, Charlotte; . R. Shaw, Hun- 
tersville: J. DD. Elliott, J. N. Stribling, 
Hunter Marshall, . P. Hipp, Charlotte; 
R. C. Haywood, Rockingham. 
Orange—(M)—Chester Ale 
lington: it. E. Gillespie, C. EF. Hodgin, 
Greensboro; Robert Knox, Reidsville; 
(E)—John Simpson, Guilford College: 


Kin- 
(k)— 





W ood- 


Dur- 
i. Ee 
Dur- 


B. McClure, 
Gastonia; (E)— 
G. Winget, Gas- 


xander, Bur- 


Ww. 





C. Crawford, Greensboro; Dewey L. 
Smith, Leaksville; Geo. R. Garrison, Bur- 
lington. 

Wilmington—(M)—B. FE. Dotson, Mt. 
Olive; A. K. Dudley, Wilmington; N. P. 
Farrior, Pink Hill: (E)—A. H. Kerr, Kerr; 
E. R. Faires, Wallace: Warren A. Smith, 
Warsaw. 

Winst Salem—(W)—Marion G. Brad- 
well, Reynolds; Ralph lL. Buchanan, Pine 
Hall; (E)—H. W. Bennett, Mc- 
Keithen, Winston-Salem. 


Synod of Oklahoma 
Durant—(M)—w. A. Dow ning, 
ville; (E)—W. H. Hough, 
Indian—( M)—R. A. 
ton; (E)—Ed Brown, 


Holden- 
Seminole. 
Harrison, Benning- 
Broken Bow. 


Synod of Snedecor Memorial 
Central Alabama—(W)—Charies C 
Fisher, Selma; (E)—W. L. Dansby, Tusca- 
loosa. 
Ethel—( oe 
Miss.; (E)— 
Miss. 


B. Moore, Waterford, 


L. Jones, Bay Springs, 


Synod of South Carolina 
Bethel—(W)—Julian Lake, Rock Hill: 
R. H. Showalter, Lancaster: (E)—E. H. 
Smith, Clover; H. H. White, Rock Hill. 
Charleston—(M)—T. A. Beckett, Jr., 
Wadmalaw Island; (F)—W. Norris Light- 
sey, Crocketville. 
Congaree—(M)—A\. M. 
boro; Alex M. Mitchell, 
Howard Coleman, 
Liles, Columbia. 
Enoree—(M)—Cieo. A. 
mond, Va.; L. O. Therrell. 
Dick, Spartanburg; (E)—W. 
Wellford; S. Avery Smith, 
Stribling, Gaffney. 
Harmony—(™M)—J. 


Martin, Winns- 
Columbia; (E)— 
Winnsboro; Wm. B. 


Hudson, Rich- 
Union: A. W. 
Cc. Anderson, 
Conestee; S. C. 
M. 


Wells, Sumter; 


J. M. Waggett, 
McCutchen, 
Gable. 

Pee Dee—(M)—C. 

EK. Simpson, 
Kr le 2-etwood, 
Hartsville. 

Piedmont—(M)—R. F. Kirkpatrick, An- 
derson; F. MeG. Kincaid, Pickens; (E)— 
Cc. N. Gignilliat, Seneca; J. W. Dickson, 
Anderson. 

South Carolina—(M)—H. G. Wardlaw, 
Whitmire; H. B. Fraser, Abbeville; (E)— 
W. O. Pitts, Newberry; R. M. Duckett, 
Whitmire. 


St. Charles; 


(E)—Thomas 
Kingstree; L. B. 


McFaddin, 


D. Brearley, Conway; 
Darlington; (E)—C.  B. 
Marion; C. McKinnon, 


Synod of Tennessee 
Columbia—(M)—J. L. Perry, Lewisburg; 
(E)—Newton H. White, III, Wales. 
Memphis—(M)—T. K. Young, C. C. Fou- 
shee, T. B. Hay, V. L. Bryant, Memphis; 
(E)—J. L. Skinner, E. H. Livermore, Mem- 
phis; C. P. Fleming, Stanton; B. H. Hell- 
mann, Jackson. 
Nashville—(M)—H._ 8. 
Smyrna; J. L. MeGirt, 
Graham, Nashville; 


Henderson, 
Old Hickory; O. L. 
(E)—W H. McCord, 


J. A. Clifton, Nashville; W. W. Jared, Buf- 
falo Valley. 
Synod of Texas 

Brazos—(M)—C. L. King, J. H. Free- 
land, Houston; Harry Burch, La Marque; 
T. B. Anderson, Palestine; (EKE)—E. C. 
Leutsch, Jr., Houston; E. A. Dean, Port 
Sulphur, La.; Guy W. Adriance, College 
Station; Albert Thompson, Crockett. 

Central Texas—(M)—Thos. B. Gallaher, 


Waco; John C. 
P. W. MekFadden, 
Maysfield. 
Dallas—(M)—R. S. 
MeCutchen, 
Dallas; 
Dallas; 
El 
Paso; 
N. M.; 
M. 


Solomon, 
Austin; 


Cameron; (E)— 
Hubert Atkinson, 
aon, ae L. L. 
Sherman; C Campbell, 

(E)—C. I. Motes, J. S, Sheppard, 

toy L. Clayton, ¢larendon. 
Paso—(M)—V. R. Edmonson, El 

Walter Lazenby, Jr., Portales, 

(E)—J. ©. Echols, Barstow; Frank 
Ramsdell, Colorado City. 
Fort Worth—(M)—Frank L. Crown, 
Eliasville: T. W. Currie, Jr., Fort Worth; 
(E)—Sidney J. Files, Itasca; H. W. Wil- 
liams, Fort Worth. 

Paris—(M)—C. 
ville; Dayton 
(E)—L. O. 
Greenville. 

Western 
Kerrville; 


Halls- 
Texarkana; 
R. L. Horn, 


M. Logan, 
A. 


Fred Hancock, 
Castleman, 
Hixson, Longview; 


Texas—(M)—W. 
P. P. Dawson, Beeville; W. 
McLeod, Cuero; G. F. Williams, Sinton; 
(E)—I. Woodall, Edna; J. R. Scott, Jr. 
Falfurrias; R. S. Crawford, San Antonio; 
V. sailey, Refugio. 


Synod of Virginia 
East Hanover—(M)—E. D. Witherspoon, 
Petersburg: Hugh hoy ig oe G. L. 
Cooper, Richmond; James H. Wade, Hope- 
well; (E)—Stuart Ragland, M. Ray 
Doubles, Preston Parrish, Richmond; 
J. G. Jefferson, Jr., Amelia. 
Lexington—(M)—D. BH. Ogden, 
Staunton; Jas E. Bear, Richmond; 
Weathers, Lexington: P. W. Wilson, 
risonburg; (E)—Milton Dolly, Onego 
W. W. Trimble, Swoope; W. F. Young, 
Staunton; R. W. Hevener, Hightown. 
Montgomery—(M)—Leroy Gresham, 
Salem: James Sprunt, Lynchburg; D. S. 
McCarty, A. H. Hollingsworth, Roanoke; 
(K)—J. A. Burryps, Blacksburg; H. Pat 
Horton, Radford; F. G. Payne, Roanoke; 
Owen Starr, Willis. 
Norfolk—(M)—W. 
News; Wm. W. Malcolm, J. 
gan, Norfolk; (E)—pD. L. 
liamsburg; Walter Knox, 
Norfolk. 
Potomac—(W)—Henry K. Pasma, Rock- 
ville, Md.; Cliff R. Johnson, Alexandria; 
(E)—Roscoe B. Rhoads, Leesburg; Wil- 
liam Berry, Alexandria. 
Roanoke—(M)—E. H. 
Hill; J. Hoge Smith, 
(E)—J. W. Boozer, 
Bailey, Brookneal. 
West Hanover—(M)—W. 
Prospect; R. G. Hutcheson, 
(E)—W. H. Chappell, 
McIlwaine, Farmville 
Winchester—(M)—Robert 
Piedmont: J. Allen Messer, Gerrardstown; 
(FE)—Henry M. Sydnor, Charles Town; 
E. W. Miller, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


L. 


ans 
J. W. 
Har- 


E. Davis, Newport 
Gordon Rig- 
S. Woods, Wil- 
N. W. Blount, 


Roberts, 
Charlotte 
South Boston; 


Vernon 
&.. Bas 
- 6. 


E. Orndoff, 
Farmville; 
Sheppards; T. J. 


L. Vining, 


Synod of West Virginia 

Bluestone—(M)—S. M. Houck, North- 
fork; Chas. W. McNutt, Fayetteville: 
(E)—J. D. Rodrian, Bluefield; H. M. Per- 
singer. 

Greenbrier—( M)—J. 
welton; Lloyd Courtney, 
Benton Talbot, Elkins: 
Huttonsville. 

Kanawha—(M)—W. 
Garrison, W. E. 


P. Proffitt, 
Lewisburg: 
N. B. Wa 


Max- 
(E)-— 
msley, 
Payne Brown, C. R. 
Crane, Charleston; T. 
Henry Patterson, Huntington; (B)—wW. D. 
Knapp, Percy A. Deacon, Huntington; Carl 
ener, Charleston; FE. W. Hunter, Dun- 
bar. 
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Peace in Europe 


STATEMENT OF BISHOP G. 
BROMLEY OXNAM, 


President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


The news of peace in Europe has been 
received by churchmen with inexpressi- 
ble gratitude. Our sanctuaries have 
been filled with worshippers whose 
hearts are too full for the celebration 
in the streets. 

We were summoned to the terrible 
duty of war, but all the while we have 
yearned for peace. We gave our sons 
and our daughters that the children of 
tomorrow might be free. We would 
have found another way, but our 
enemies denied that way to us. 

We have hated the very work of our 
hands because we know that man was 
not created to bomb, and burn, and kill. 
We were given minds and freedom to 
bring truth and goodness and beauty to 
the earth. 

In the moment of triumph we can- 
not forget the tens of thousands of 
homes that will never hear the steps of 
the returning son, homes in which the 
father and the mother will behold the 
gold star nigh at hand, and envision the 
white cross far away. 

We are resolved to build a world 
worthy of the dead, fit for the living. 
It must be a world of law and order, 
of economic justice and racial brother- 
hood. 

Churchmen know that justice must be 
meted out. They would not fall prey to 
the foolishness of false pity. But they 
are convinced that the builders of to- 
morrow must not be filled with revenge 
or blinded by hatred. We would wash 
the blood from our hands, and in reso- 
lute humility turn to the duty of win- 
ning the greater victory of a just and 
lasting peace. The scorched earth of 
today must become the good earth of 
tomorrow. We must unite in all en- 
deavors to relieve the hungry, to re- 
establish the dispossessed. Our love 
must cross the barriers that separate. 
The divisions of the church, the very 
Body of Christ, must be healed. 

The guns are silent. Churchmen stand 
in the silence and seek to know the will 
of God. It is their prayer that his 
will may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. It is their resolve that there 
shall be peace and goodwill on earth 
forever and forever. 
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VICTORY HAS MANY WOUNDS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“You have not had to shed blood yet 
in the struggle against sin.”” Heb. 12:4. 
—Moffatt. 


F YOU do not know that life is a 

fight, you have never been to the 

front line. If you do not know there 

is a war between good and evii you have 

never read your Bible, you have never 

read the human heart, you do not know 
the history of mankind. 

What defeat means one does not wish 
to think. But we can lose. The first 
chapter of Romans paints the horrible 
picture. Read Romans 1:24-32, and 
think: How would you like to live in 
a world like that? If you do not want 
that to move in on you and dispossess 
you, there is only one thing to do: 
you will have to fight. All wars will 
be over before this one is done. It is 
the one war in which there is no fur- 
lough, no discharge, no truce. 

We can lose; but we can win. The 
truth is, we yield too often, we yield 
too much. The serious-minded person 
will often ask himself: Why am I so 
weak? Why are my V-Days so far 
apart? 

One reason is that we do not realize 
what victory takes. The shocking sen- 
tence from Hebrews, quoted above, 
gives one reason. Ilya Ehrenburg, Rus- 
sian war correspondent, once said some- 
thing about victory which sounds al- 
most like a commentary on that text. 

“Victory,”’ said he, ‘‘is not a marble 
statue. Victory is not poetry. It is not 
a lottery. Victory has many wounds, 
and eyes burning from sleepless nights.”’ 


ICTORY is no marble statue. A sta- 
tue is static, victory is dynamic. 
A statue looks backward, victory 
moves forward. A statue is always the 
same; but to win victories one’s mind 
and plans must be always fluid. A mar- 
ble statue praises the past; it is erected 
after the war is over. But the war be- 
tween good and evil, the war in your 
own soul, is not over, the lines of bat- 
tle sway this way and that. A marble 
statue remembers the things that are 
past; but victory begins with ‘‘forget- 
ting the things that are behind.” 
Victory is not poetry. That is, vic- 
tory is not words, it is not sentimen- 
talism. Some people believe that vic- 
tory over evil is to be had by merely 
taking refuge in words. For example, 
they imagine that to memorize the 
words of the Scripture is an insurance 
of victory. Far from it. The people in 
Jesus’ time who knew their Bible best 
were the very people whose unbelief in 
him was most stubborn, To know the 
Bible is good; but knowing the Bible 
is not victory. Knowing the army man- 


ual is important; but many an officer 
has memorized the manual and still lost 
battles. Prayers again may be tried as 
a substitute for action; but they will 
not work that way. Victory is action, 
it is not words alone, however lovely 
and poetic they may be. 

Neither is victory a lottery. Certainly 
the conquest of sin is no lottery. In 
the eternal battle of good against evil 
there are no holders of lucky numbers. 
Heaven is not a place for the good 
guessers, nor for those whose horoscope 
was right. It is for the overcomers. 

No: Victory has many wounds. You 
can have an easy life if you like. You 
do not have to fight. You can be a 
slave to sin with no struggle at all. You 
can lie down and take it. If you have 
been losing it may be for the very rea- 
son that the writer to the Hebrews sug- 
gests: you always give way when the 
going is hard. You have always quit 
just before your skin was scratched. 
But sooner or later, if you are going to 
win you will have to stand up and fight. 
If you are afraid of being pushed 
around, if you fear you will muss your 
spiritual clothes, if you are worried your 
halo is not on straight, you will win 
no battles. Victory has many wounds, 
Victory hurts. You cannot come through 
the battle looking as strong as a statue, 
as pretty as a poem, as lucky as a lot- 
tery. If you win moral success, the 
winning of it will leave its mark upon 
you, 


ONSIDER Jesus Christ. If ever 
there was one fully equipped for 
the war with evil, it was he. If 

ever a man was filred with the Spirit, 
it was he. Nevertheless he was never 
rid of his struggles. At the end of his 
life he said to his friends, ‘“‘Ye are they 
who have continued with me in my 
temptations.’’ His whole life had been 
a series of struggles, that had taken 
something out of him. In the last 
night of his life we hear the sweat drop- 
ping like blood upon the cold stone. And 
even after he rose from the dead, he 
carried the marks of the nails and the 
spear beyond the grave. Not even the 
Son of God could know victory without 
a spear-wound in his heart. 

Though you take your place at last 
among the highest saints, you will not 
come scatheless to the end. You must 
expect your wounds, for even the Son 
of God has had his own. 
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EDITORIAL 





Department on Personal Religion 
The Roll of Church 
Opinion indicates, among other things, 
that of the are 
cerned an expansion of 
church program to include a greater em- 


Pre-Assembly 


members church con- 


to see 


our 


phasis upon personal religion and Chris- 


tian relations. The importance of the 


latter of these was discussed here in our 


May 7 issue (Is Everybody Out of Step 
But Us?). Now, what about the em- 
phasis upon personal religion? (See 


answers to question 3 

Taken for 
of 
no sustained 
veloped in 
need. 


, page 4.) 
considered the 
pastor and teacher, 
has been de- 
of fundamental 
It was stressed in these columns 
last January 15 when the moderator of 
the General Assembly wrote on “Some 
Needs Our Church.” One of 
which he mentioned as having come to 
him with driving force during his travels 


granted or 


business every 
program 


this area 


in these 


this year, is that of ‘‘a richer treasury 
of devotional helps.” Dr, King de- 
clares: 

There is a growing feeling, even 
among Presbyterians, that, in order 
to have better Christians, we must 
have Christians who day after day 


are cultivating their spiritual lives 
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through Bible reading, the reading of 
devotional helps, meditation and 
prayer. The church cannot force its 
members to observe the ‘quiet time’ 
but it can provide helps for making 
the ‘‘quiet time’’ meaningful. : 
Here is a field being neglected by 
pastors and people. There is a yearn- 
ing on the part of many for a deeper 
and growing experience of the grace 
of God. The church must show the 
way. To fail in this field is to fail 
everywhere. On the other hand, the 
church that gives itself first of all 
to meeting the abiding spiritual needs 
of its people will discover that its 
causes are receiving a worthy sup- 
port. 

No one would wish to see new com- 
mittees erected in order to serve every 
cause which appears to be neglected. 
Rather, it has been suggested that such 
a department within the Executive 
committee of Religious Education and 
Publication be encouraged. Indeed, in- 
dividual overtures have already been 
made this committee, urging that 
department be established to 
guide the devotional life of individuals, 
to provide 


to 
this 
helps to pastors, stimu- 
late and enrich the corporate worship 
of 


to 


congregations. Such a department 
on worship could render a_tremen- 
dously heinful service to the entire 
church, 


Our committees, because of criticisms 
that not wish to seem to be 
taking over duties which do not right- 
fully belong to them, but it should be 
instantly apparent that such an assign- 
ment belongs to the committee which 
plans and directs the teaching program 
of children, young people and adults for 
the whole denomination. If the As- 
any considerable number of 
individuals or groups, urged this execu- 


come, do 


sembly, or 


tive committee to erect such a depart- 
ment on worship and the training of the 
devotional] life, it is almost certain that 
it would do so. 


Where Could We Get the Money? 
But where could we get the money? 
This is the inevitable question when a 
good cause without funds stands before 
the General Assembly seeking support, 
This year it will be doubly true as the 
Assembly is asked for more money for 
its agencies of and 
added income committees 
evangelism, relief, 


cooperation 


long-standing 
the 
war 


for 
for on 
inter-de- 
and so on. 
The 1944 Assembly authorized, over the 
stated clerk’s protest, that an assistant 
clerk be provided to help with the tre- 
mendous load he 
The 


Assembly 


radio, 
nominational 


in his 
available 


earries office. 
and the 
heeded it 
The Assembly will surely 
provide for this need in the usual way. 
There work Be- 
sides the growing radio program, many 
feel that the church must no longer be 
content have 


money was not 


has not been as 


could not be. 


are calls for new 


to simply a permanent 
committee on relations, but 
that it should an agency ade- 
quately financed for effective work as 


an executive committee (cf. Is Every- 


Christian 
have 
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body Out of Step But Us? May 7). 

After all, ‘“‘Where can we get the 
money?” is a strange question to be ask- 
ing. Total annual gifts by the churches 
amounted to $16,003,015 in 1944 and 
gifts from living donors to the Assem- 
bly agencies that year totaled $1,687,- 
254. There is no question about our 
having the money needed to project 
work or to meet emergencies as 
they arise. But somehow we are slow 
to do it. Even our emergency calls suf- 
fer, and the committee on evangelism, 
impeded in its work, knocked at the 
budget’s door for several years before 
gaining admittance. Such a situation 
need not continue to be true, 

There are several possible ways in 
which the Assembly may get money for 
work that should be done: 


new 


1. Appropriations from the executive 
committees. Arguments for this method: 
It is an easy way to get money and has 
often been done. Arguments against: 
Our agencies are already carrying about 
$50,000 expenses of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and the Stewardship Committee, 
which arrangement many people think 
should be changed. To add _ others 
might be burdensome. Having the work 
of smaller causes supported from funds 
of existing executive agencies may lead 
to complications in the long run, for, 
while there may be no direct or implied 
statement of supervisory responsibility 
on the part of the executive committees, 
there would be the tendency to hold 
them responsible for the success or fail- 
ure of the smaller enterprise. Many 
feel that as a policy it is thoroughly un- 
wise for Assembly agencies to collect 
and then distribute it to sub- 
agencies. 


money 


2. Inclusion in related agencies, Items 
might be attached to existing depart- 
ments or committees of the Assembly 
to which they bear some relation. For 
example, War Relief could have been as- 
signed to Foreign Missions; Evangelism 
could have been a department of Home 
Missions, ete. Each combination would 
have to be judged in the light of the 


circumstances. If extra items are in- 
cluded under an Assembly’s commit- 
tees, percentages can be adjusted to 


care for this added task. Arguments 
Agencies will not be unduly mul- 
tiplied. Cost of administration will be 
kept down. Duplication of effort will 
be minimized. Promotional facilities 
will not have to be created and main- 
tained. This is done well as in the case 
of country church work under Reli- 
gious Education. Arguments Against: 
The cause might not fare as well as if 
it were on The committees 
have large responsibilities already. Such 
a policy leads to too much centraliza- 
tion. Percentage points may have to 
be juggled anyway in order to provide 
for the added work, 

3. Special offerings. Arguments For: 
The money can be raised in this way 
for a popular cause, provided 


For: 


its own. 


enough 











ill 
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energy and education are expended. Ar- 
guments Against: The church has too 
many special offerings already. These 
work against the budget. The cost of 
selling the cause is too great compared 
to the amount of money collected. Fur- 
ther, it takes a special offering several 
years to establish itself. 

4. Set up a separate item in the bud- 
get. For: If an item is large enough to 
need at least one per cent, that is, $25,- 
000, and enough education accompanies 
it, there may well be a separate per- 
centage. Against: It takes a whole year 
before a percentage provision begins to 
operate. The multiplication of separate 
percentages urduly complicates the bud- 
get. Further, the cost of bookkeeping 
and collection is out of proportion to 
the money received. Several years are 
required before the church becomes ac- 
quainted with a new percentage column. 
Some of these difficulties can be over- 
come to some extent by combining sev- 
eral small causes into one, 1s War Re- 
lief now does. 

5. The designation of approved funds 
by an Assembly’s central treasurer. For: 
Small items in the budget would not 
need to have a fractional percentage set 
aside. The budget would be made far 
more flexible. Such an office would 
bring greater efficiency to the church’s 
benevolence program, enabling Assem- 
bly’s causes to receive percentages 
designated by the Assembly and provid- 
ing for emergencies without special of- 
ferings; such a provision would free 
executive committees from carrying 
non-committee expenses, Against: Since 
there is no Assembly’s central treasurer 
at present, such a facility, therefore, is 
unavailable. The executive heads of the 
Assembly’s agencies oppose such a 
treasurer. A majority of the Assem- 
bly’s stewardship committee is opposed. 
The creation of another office would be 
unjustified; relations between Assembly 
agencies and local churches would be 
weakened; use of the money to bring up 
low causes would be wrong. (Fuller 
discussion of this may be anticipated 
next week.) 

6. A large enough contingent fund. 
For: A fund large enough to meet the 
needs of unforeseen and temporary 
items would solve many problems. Such 
a fund would make for progress since 
now it is difficult to launch any new 
enterprise until there is an acceptable 
way of financing it (at least a year or 
two later). The Assembly should have 
some money available for new ventures 
it wishes to sponsor or for emergencies 
which may arise. Against: We do not 
have such a fund now. So far as we 
have heard, there is no other objection 
to this plan other than: We have not 
set up a contingent fund. 

Here, then, are most of the possible 
choices. With an estimated $2,000,000 
coming now into the treasury of the de- 
nomination for its Assembly-wide work, 
what way shall be chosen for the estab- 
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lishment or enlargement of work which 
must be done? We have the money; 
surely the ways can be devised. 





How to Interpret Facts 


The basic assumption of the Southern 
Presbyterian Journal and of The Chris- 
tian Beacon which serves as the source 
of much of its opinion, is that the Fed- 
eral Council is unevangelical, modern- 
istic, and communistic. The interlock- 
ing policy of these soul-mates of ec- 
clesiatical journalism is to acknowledge 
nothing good in anything that the Fed- 
eral Council does. 

Typical of this was the interpreta- 
tion of the biennial meeting of the coun- 
cil in Pittsburgh which appeared in The 
Beacon. Also typical is the article by 
Robert L. Vining, the official interpre- 
ter of the acts and motives of the Fed- 
eral Council, in a recent issue of The 
Journal, 

If the Federal Council majors in the 


promotion of evangelism then it is not | 


our kind of evangelism: but ‘fa new 
evangelism,’ whatever that is. 

If the council votes against admitting 
the Universalists The Journal questions 
its motives. Says Vining, ‘‘We believe 
that the motives of those voting against 
the Universalists were mixed, some 
voting against them for doctrinal rea- 
sons and some for reasons of policy.” 

If the council makes a statement on 
“The Christian, and the War” which 
nas nothing of pacifism in it, then we 
must discount it. ‘‘Everybody’”’ knows 
the council is pacifistic! (Authority? 
The Beacon.) 

If the council makes declarations in 
favor of religious liberty and against 
the pretenses and practices of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, it does so with 
its tongue in its cheek, for has it not 
received Eastern Orthodox churches 
into its membership? 

Yes, the Federal Council and the 
World Council both have Orthodox 
churches as members. When the Ortho- 
dox groups seek fellowship with Prot- 
estants instead of with Rome can you 
imagine any worse form of church 
statesmanship than to shove them into 
the arms of decadent European Catholi- 
cism? 

We must discount the rejection of the 
Universalists( they say, because the 
council cooperates with the Unitarians. 
In what do we cooperate with the Uni- 
tarians? In studying the bases of 
peace! Did ever isolationism go to 
stranger extremes than that? We ought 
to be willing to study the bases of peace 
with Unitarians, Catholics, Jews or any 
peace-minded people in the world. How 
does that undermine our evangelical po- 
sition? 

The Journal inadvertantly did praise 
the evangelism of the Federal Council. 
It gave unstinted praise to Homrighau- 
sen’s book, ‘‘Choose Ye This Day,” as 
the book on evangelism which all our 
members should read. But they forgot 


(?) to state that this book is the hand- 
book of the Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


The Death of Adolph Hitler 


Adolf Hitler and his Germany have 
fallen. We are far too close to this 
event to attempt to state its real signifi- 
cance. To millions outside of Germany, 
Hitler has been the symbol of the whole 
National Socialist regime. The hatred 
of this regime and all it stood for has 
expressed itself in hatred of Hitler. And 
the death of Hitler coming just before 
the nation’s surrender is a symbol of 
the end of the obscene glory that was 
Nazi Germany. 

Hitler has been the high priest of the 
National Socialist movement. This 
movement expressed itself in the po- 
litical organization of the Nazi state. 
But the movement was in a real sense a 
religion. It was a religion which stood 
in irreconcilable conflict with Christian- 
ity. Religious movements do not al- 
ways pass out when their founder is 
dead. And National Socialism as a re- 
ligious interpretation of the destiny of 
the German people will remain in the 
minds of many of the German people 
for many years. But the death of Hit- 
ler does remind us of the final end of all 
those who set themselves in array 
against the Lord and His Anointed. 

Outside of Germany Hitler was hated 
because men held him responsible for 
all the crimes associated with National 
Socialism. As leader of the German 
people Hitler cannot escape responsi- 
bility for the treatment of the Jews or 
the Poles or the conditions in German 
concentration camps. But we need to 
remember that if Hitler was hated by 
millions he was also idolized by mill- 
ions within Germany. To them he was 
The Fuehrer. He represented the will 
of the German people to rise from their 
defeat in the last war to a place of 
domination in world history. The re- 
markable thing is that Hitler came so 
near to succeeding. He was more than 
an international gangster. A little man 
could not have empowered a nation as 
Hitler did. 

Because of the feeling toward Hitler 
within the German nation, we can con- 
sider it providential that his end came 
before the final collapse of Germany. At 
least this should bring to an end the 
debate as to what the Allies ought to 
have done with Hitler if they had cap- 
tured him. 

HOLMES ROLSTON. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


—that since 1940 the gifts of 
members of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church have increased from 
$11,762,503 to $16,003,015 (1944), 
or 37.7%? 








—R. L. ST. CLAIR. 
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Ask Lifting of Restrictions on Church Meetings 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (RNS).—Pro- conferences, the American Council of 
testing Office of Defense Transportation Christian Churches, which represents 
travel restrictions as they apply to fundamental groups, is urging President 
church conventions and summer Bible Truman to rescind the order. 








PLAN TODAY for 
“Jomovwws 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ARIOUS methods are available by which you can 
contribute now to the spreading of Christ's Kingdom 
in the postwar world. 


1. You can include a bequest to Foreign Missions in 
your will. 


9. You can create a memorial fund, the interest from 
which will be a contribution each year to Foreign 
Missions. 


3. You can make Foreign Missions the beneficiary of one 
of your life insurance policies. 


4. You can give Foreign Missions your idle jewelry, gold 
and silver, to be converted into cash. 


5. You can purchase a life annuity, either for yourself or 
for another, and in the same transaction donate the 
amount of your purchase to Foreign Missions. 


We invite you to write us for full particulars as to the 
method of giving that suits you best. We shall be glad 
to help you arrange it to your complete satisfaction. 


Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. 
P. 0. BOX 330 NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Begin Three-Year Study of 
Religious Education Program 


Forty leaders in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., met recently in Richmond 
to begin a three-year, or longer, study 
of the denomination’s program of reli- 
gious education under the leadership of 
Lewis J. Sherrill, dean of Louisville 
Seminary. Price H. Gwynn, Davidson, 
N. C., was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee, 

Ordered by the 1944 Assembly, the 
study will review: and evaluate the 
teaching program for children, young 
people and adults in the denomination. 
According to Edward D. Grant, execu- 
tive secretary, this is the most serious 
undertaking in this field ever inaugu- 
rated by the Assembly. The completed 
report will be presented to the execu- 
tive committee for its use and for recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly. 

Chosen by a committee of five 
from outside the executive commit- 
tee or staff of religious education, the 
restudy group is made up of directors 
of religious education, professors of 
theology, rural and city pastors, moun- 
tain missionaries, social workers, and 
representatives of public schools. Mem- 
bers of the committee include: 





Committee Personnel 


Charles E. Kraemer, Leland, Miss.; 
Mrs. T. H. Grafton, Staunton, Va.; 
Charlotte Persinger, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Anne Jones and Mary Louise Woodson, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Evelyn Green, Fort 
Worth, Texas; J. M. McChesney, Jr., 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Samuel L. Joekel, 
Austin, Texas; Laurence Kinney? and 
Felix B. Gear, Memphis; James Ap- 
pleby, Anderson, S. C.; Harmon B. Ram- 
sey, Bluefield, W. Va.; Dorothy Pratt, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Also: M. G. Gutzke, Decatur, Ga.; 
C. Morton Hanna and Mrs. E. F. Horine, 
Louisville, Ky.; Emily Kemp, Waynes- 
boro, Va.; Charles W. Kernan, Moore- 
field, W. Va.; Aline McKenzie, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; J. C. Faw, Henry Wade Du- 
Bose, John N. Thomas, James W. Phil- 
lips and R. O. Nelson, all of Richmond, 
in addition to Dr. Sherrill and Dr. 
Gwynn. 





First of Year Shows 
Continued Benevolence Rise 


First month’s receipts in the new 
church year (April) by the Assembly’s 
agencies show continued gains over the 
preceding year by those which have re- 
ported: 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $23,090; 
gain, $10,315. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $19,009; gain, 
$7,807. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $3,526; gain, $739. 
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Three Gifts Made 
To Union Seminary 

Union Seminary in Virginia has an- 
nounced the receipt of three recent 
gifts. The Presbyterian congregation of 
Christiansburg, Va., presented $300 to 
the seminary for the renovation and re- 
furnishing of room 210 in Watts Dor- 
mitory—the room occupied by R. L. 
Kinnaird, pastor of the Christiansburg 
church, during his student days. The 
seminary is suggesting that other con- 
gregations follow the example of this 
church until all the dormitory rooms 
at the institution have been adequately 
and comfortably refurnished. 

A new $1,000 scholarship has been 
established by two members of the 
Salem, Va., church, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Winston Hix, in memory of their son. 
Some years ago the Salem church estab- 
lished the Salem Fellowship, providing 
opportunity for graduate study each 
year. 

The third gift came from Charles F. 
Cole, a member of the Second Church, 
Richmond, establishing a library book 
fund amounting to $5,000 as a memorial 
to his mother, Lucy Smith Cole. Pro- 
ceeds from this fund will be used to 
make important additions to the 
library’s collection. 


RADIO 


RADIO BIBLE FOR CHURCHES 








“The Radio Edition of the Bible,” 
quoting the exact language of the Scrip- 
tures and designed for use by churches, 
church federations and other groups at 
free-time hours by local radio sta- 
tions is being offered through the offices 
of Everett C. Parker, 297 Fourth Ave. 


PRESBYTERIAN BROADCASTS 
Sunday Mornings—8:30 A. M. (EWT). 


Sunday, May 20 
Armand L. Currie, pastor 
Church, Richmond, Va. Sermon: 
Ebenezer.”’ 


Second 
“Our 


May 27, J. R. Cunningham, Davidson, 
N. C.. “Concerning the Church.” 

June 3, A. W. Dick, Spartanburg, S. 
C., “It Will Be Daybreak Soon.” 


June 10—C. Grier Davis, Asheville, 
N. C., “Christian Optimism.” 
June 17—Albert Kissling, Jackson- 


ville, Fla., ‘Faith In Our Home.” 

June 24—John A. Redhead, Char- 
lotte, N. C., ‘“God In History.”’ 

Stations carrying these broadcasts 
are: WINX; Washington; WRVA, Rich- 
mond; WDBJ, Roanoke; WPTF, Ra- 


leigh; WSJS, Winston-Salem; WBIG, 
Greensboro; WWN, Asheville; WSOC, 
Charlotte; WIS, Columbia; WSPA, 


Spartanburg; WTMS, Charleston, S. C.., 
and WJAX, Jacksonville. 





Sundays 
NBC, 10:00 a. m., National Radio Pulpit, 
Ralph W. Sockman. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


MUTUAL, 10:00 a. m., Radio Bible Class; 
10:30 a. m., Radio Chapel. 

CBS, 10:00 a, m., Church of the Air. 

BLUE, 2:30 p. m., National Vespers, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Through the Week 

BLUE, 8:15 a. m., Monday-Friday, Your 
Life Today. Drs. Sizoo, Bonnell, Shoe- 
maker, Jesse Wm. Stitt, and Ketcham. 

Saturdays 
NBC, 6:45 p. m., Religion in the News, 





PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


With a Program Fitted to the Needs of 
Today and Tomorrow 
Thorough liberal arts curriculum. B. A., 
B. S., and B. S. in Commerce 
degrees. 


Senior Reserve Officers’ Tr: ae Corps 
unit under direction of U. 
Army officers. 


Accelerated program, based on _ short 
work units, assures student of credit 
for small time periods and adapts 
education to present day needs. 
Quarters begin June 5 June 5 and August 14. 


Marshall W. Brow Brown, President 


CLINTON, 8S. C. 
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The Protestant 
Faith 





1. Tells the story of the origin of 
Protestantism. 

2. Enumerates its cardinal princi- 
ples. 

3. Lists its achievements. 


4. Records its opportunities, 


5. Sounds a challenge to all Prot- 
estants. 





Order from the Author and 
Publisher at 25 cents per copy 
REV. GEORGE A. CRAPULLO 

73-60 194 Street Flushing, N. Y. 








[ YES, IT IS TRUE . 


Virginia Dairy Co. 


THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


“The Home of Better Milk" 


1812 W. Main........... Dial 5-2888 








2nd Half-Quarter 





quarter or during both. 





1945 
SUMMER SESSION 


for 


Graduate and Undergraduate Students 
Ist Half-Quarter—June 7-July 14. 


July 17-August 22. 
Students may be enrolled for work during either half- 


For information address 
President J. McDowell Richards 


Columbia Theological 


Seminary 


Decatur, Ga. 











Virginia alone. 


LICENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


Home Office 
1300 W. Main St., 


HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL i a 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 4 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold in 


Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRGINIA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 
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1,000 Service Men Reported Interested in Becoming Ministers 


Washington, D. C. 


of 1,000 men in the armed forces who to the General Commission on Army and 
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Twenty-two Degrees Are 


(RNS).—Names have been submitted by 590 chaplains Awarded at Training School 


Commencement exercises for 1945 at 


have shown a definite interest in becom- Navy Chaplains, it was reported here the Assembly’s Training School in Rich- 


ing Christian 


ministers after the war by Bishop Edwin F., Lee. 








“<.. unto the uttermost 


part of the 


From the Admiralty Islands, far 
away in the Southwest Pacific, 
comes a letter from a soldier to his 


pastor back home: 


“One time we were on one of these 
lonely islands, and one of the boys 
made a sermon one Sunday morn- 
ing from The Upper Room. I had 
my Bible that the Sunday School 
had given me, but we had been in 
the rain for weeks and the leaves 
Then I 
happened to remember that I had 
my Upper Room in a rubber bag, 
so we used that. We surely made 
good use of it, tool” 


were stuck together. 


Throughout a war-torn world, The 
Upper Room is serving as a daily 


earth... 


devotional guide to millions of 
people. 


In YOUR busy day, isn’t there a 
place for it? Five minutes a day— 
to lift your heart in worship? 
Surely you could not do less! 


Are there others, also . . . about 
whom you are concerned? Why 
not send The Upper Room to help 
them, too? 





@ The July-August- 
September issue of 
The Upper Room is 
now ready for distri- 
bution. Ten or more 
to one address, 5 cents 
per copy, postpaid. 
Single yearly subscrip- 
tions in U.S., Canada 
and Latin America, 
30 cents, postpaid; 
four years, $1.00. 
Other countries, 40 
cents; four years, 
$1.55. Envelopes for 
remailing, $1.00 per 
100. Address a!l or- 
ders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 


Ss 


* NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 











mond were featured by the awarding of 
the degree of Master of Religious Edu- 
cation to eight students and the bache- 
lor’s degree to fourteen. 

President Robert J. McMullen, of 
Centre College, Danville, Ky., was the 
commencement speaker and Armand L. 
Currie, led the baccalaureate service in 
the Second Church of the city. 

President Henry Wade DuBose in his 
first commencement service as head of 
the school presented diplomas to the fol- 
lowing twenty-two graduates: 

Master of Religious Education 

Ellen Lee Bridewell, Donaldsonville, 
La.; Rona Veronica Finizie, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Virginia Ann Gates, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Geraldine Isabelle Grady, 
Seven Springs, N. C.; Anne Elizabeth 
MeMichael, Orangeburg, S. C.; Elizabeth 
Lee McWhorter, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mar- 
garet Eliza Ratchford, Sharon, S. C.; 
Lassie Jones Youmans, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Bachelor of Religious Education 

Adele Alexander, Sherman, 
Texas; Helen Frances Boggs, Danville; 
Jacqueline Roper Capps, 
D. €.3 
Tenn.; 


Irene 


Washington, 
Dorothy Luise Grimes, Bristol, 
Ruth Isabel Hale, Blackstone, 
Va.; Catherine Powell Harrison, Hope- 
well, Va.; Kayelise Keiko Kaneda, 
Stockton, Calif.; Martha Elizabeth Lit- 
tle, Carnesville, Ga.; Frances Isabelle 
Mashburn, Benson, N. C.; Layne Kath- 
erine McCulloch, Sanford, N. C.; Pru- 
dence Roberts, Norfolk, Va.; Kathleen 
Elizabeth Scott, Birmingham, Ala.; Mil- 





dred Ruth Snyder, Winchester, Va.; 
Mary Virginia Stegall, Richmond. 
WANTED: A _ housekeeper for Peace 


College, Raleigh, N. C. If interested and 
available for an interview, send applica- 
tion to William C. Pressly, President, 
Peace College, Raleigh, N. C. 








Only by a Will 


—can you designate who 
shall inherit your estate 
and only by a will can you 
provide for its administra- 
tion. 


Make your will now. And 
remember that you can as- 
sure the protection that 
must protect your family 
by naming the 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Member Federal Depesit Insurance 


Corporation 
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The Returned Exiles and Their Work 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 27 
Ezra and Nehemiah; Printed Text: Neh. 2:1-8, 17; 7:1; 8:1-4a, 5, 6, 8, 12; 9:1-3 


Recent lessons have given us a rapid 
survey of Old Testament history. We 
have seen how the promise came to 
Abraham that through him ultimately 
all mankind would be blessed; how his 
descendants multiplied in the land of 
Egypt; how they were delivered from 
bondage and entered into a Covenant 
with Jehovah at Sinai; how they were 
finally settled in the Promised Land; 
how they grew into a strong and power- 
ful nation under David and Solomon; 
how the kingdom was divided; how the 
northern kingdom was carried into cap- 
tivity by the Assyrians; and how some 
time later the southern kingdom was 
carried into captivity by the Babylon- 
ians. The northern tribes, who were 
earried into captivity abandoned their 
ancestral religion and were absorbed 
into the neighboring population. Rem- 
nants of these tribes who intermarried 
with the colonists who were brought 
into Palestine were known as Samari- 
tans. They continued to worship Jeho- 
vah, but were not recognized by the 
Jews (descendants of the tribe of Ju- 
dah) as true Israelites. 

The history of the southern kingdom 
(Judah) was quite different. The Jews 
retained their religion (purified from 
the last traces of idolatry) and there- 
fore their national identity (in greatly 
intensified form) even in captivity. 

In the year 437 B. C., fifty years af- 
ter the destruction of Jerusalem, Cyrus, 
King of Persia (now the dominant 
world power) allowed a contingent of 
Jews (50,000 in all), under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua, to return to Jerusalem. 
They began again their national wor- 
ship and finally after many hindrances 
and much delay rebuilt the temple. 
Nevertheless the colony did not prosper. 
There was little or no increase of popu- 
lation. The majority of the people 
found it very difficult to make a living. 
Many intermarried with the Gentiles 
and began to abandon the worship of 
Jehovah, not as formerly for idolatry, 
but in pure weariness. 

This was the situation wheu LHzra, 
the scribe, led a second group of colo- 
nists, about 8,000 in all, into the Prom- 
ised Land. It was approximately 80 
years after the previous return. Ezra, 
as a young man, had set his heart to 
seek the law of Jehovah, and to do it, 
and to teach in Israel statutes and or- 
dinances (Ezra 7:10). He came into 
Palestine, clothed with plenary powers, 
determined to make the law of Moses 
the actual law of the land. The first 
abuse that came to his attention had to 


do with the numerous intermarriages 
between Jews and Gentiles. His insis- 
tence finally prevailed, and Jews sent 
their Gentile wives away. There the 
book of Ezra ends and we have no fur- 
ther news of him or of the Jewish 
colony for thirteen years. 

We judge, however, from what we 
find in the book of Nehemiah, that there 
was a reaction against Ezra, and that 
he was unable to carry his reform pro- 
gram any further. Perhaps as time 
went on the people resented the way 
in which Ezra had induced them to 
break up their homes. It seems that 
under Ezra’s leadership they had begun 
to rebuild the walls of the city. No 
city in those days had any importance 
or any security unless it did have walls. 
The Samaritans, however, sent repre- 
sentatives to Artaxerxes, the king, re- 
minding him of the trouble that Jeru- 
salem, as a walled city, had given his 
predecessors, and Artaxerxes ordered 
that the work be stopped. From Ezra 
4:7-28 and Neh. 1:3 it seems that his 
decree of prohibition was followed up 
by hostile action on the part of the 
enemies of the Jews. They swept down 
on the city and demolished its walls (so 
far as built) and destroyed its gates. 
The colony was in very desperate plight 
indeed, 

This was the situation when Nehe- 
miah appegred on the scene. He is the 
last great character of Old Testament 
history, and with him the history of the 
Old Testament very fitly closes. 


I. Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls, 
(Military Security ) 


Nehemiah was a wealthy and _ in- 
fluential Jew, one of the cup-bearers 
of the king. We do not know just what 
the duties of this office were, but in 
those days when the kings, especially 
the Persian kings, held themselves aloof 
from the people, those who had the 
right of continual access to the king 
held positions, not only of prestige, but 
also of power. In this position Nehe- 
miah would almost certainly be ac- 
quainted with Ezra’s project of rebuild- 
ing the walls and with the fact that 
Artaxerxes had forbidden it. Naturally 
therefore when Hanani, one of his kins- 
men, returned from Jerusalem, Nehe- 
miah inquired about the real condition 
of the city. He told him: “The rem- 
nant left there is in great affliction and 
reproach; the wall of Jerusalem is 
broken down and the gates thereof are 
burned with fire.’ When Nehemiah 
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deep grief which continued for days. 
He realized the critical position of the 
colony and the necessity of doing some- 
thing at once. lEzra’s religious zeal 
was not enough, the history of the last 
.38 years had showed that. There was 
need now for practical wisdom and ef- 
ficiency. It is interesting to note how 
Nehemiah prepared himself to carry 
out the work which he saw must be 
done, 

First, he fasted (a common religious 
exercise of that day) and then he 
prayed, The prayer as recorded in 1:5- 
11 is almost a model prayer and would 
repay careful study if we had the space. 
Then he made his request to the king 
(2:1-8). To understand Nehemiah’s 
trepidation, and the courage of the man, 
we must remember that the Persian 
kings were absolute autocrats with the 
power of life and death in their hands, 
and did not take kindly to those who 
appeared to cross their wills. Arta- 
xerxes had commanded the work on the 
walls to be stopped for the good of the 
state. It was dangerous, for Nehemiah, 
himself a Jew, to ask him to reverse 
that policy and no one knew it better 
than Nehemiah. Finally one day in 
April he took his courage in his hands. 
Hitherto he had hidden his great sor- 
row, for it was one of the main require- 
ments of those who served the king 
that they show to him always a cheer- 
ful countenance. But this day Nehe- 
miah showed his real feelings. For- 
tunately the king was kindly disposed. 
He asked Nehemiah the cause of his sor- 
row. And he, with his heart beating 
fast, and after a quick ejaculatory 
prayer, made his request, that he be 
allowed to go to Jerusalem and rebuild 
the walls of the city. Artaxerxes 
granted him the request and did even 
more. He made him provincial gover- 
nor and sent him to Jerusalem with an 
armed escort. 

Nehemiah realized the necessity of 
proceeding carefully, yet expeditiously. 
His very coming had put the enemies 
of the Jews on their guard. In order 
that they might not suspect his real 
purpose he waited for three days, and 
then secretly and alone by night went 
out and surveyed the broken city and 
the charred gates. As soon as he had 
formulated his plans he called together 
all the leaders of the people and laid 
the project before them, He reminded 
them of the need, appealed to their self- 
respect, and invited them to cooperate 
with him im the enterprise. 

He encouraged them with the re- 
minder that God’s blessing was upon 
them, and that the king had granted 
them permission to proceed. The people 
responded enthusiastically, “Let us rise 
up and build.” When their enemies 
heard of it they tried what the enemies 
of every good work try first. They 
ridiculed the work, .they disparaged it, 


heard the news he was plunged into they poured cold water upon it; they 
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misrepresented the leaders’ motives. As 
the walls began to rise before their eyes 
they plotted against Nehemiah and 
threatened to move against the city with 
armed forces. The way Nehemiah over- 
came these various stratagems, the way 
he aroused the nation’s will to work, 
is one of the great stories of the Old 
Testament. In spite of all the difficul- 
ties Nehemiah succeeded in rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem in exactly 52 
days—a remarkable feat, In 
7:1-4 we are told how he took prompt 
measures to protect the city; the gates 
were not to be opened until the sun was 
well up; a system of sentinels was or- 
ganized; the city was put in charge 
of two men who could be trusted. Now 
that military security was achieved, Ne- 
hemiah was ready for his second step. 


really 


II. Nehemiah Renews the Covenant 
(The Religious Foundations) 


Ezra, as we have seen, had come to 
Jerusalem some years before, deter- 
mined to carry out a great religious re- 
form, to induce the people to regulate 
their lives by the Law of Moses. Here- 
tofore it had been the property of the 
priests, and was not known by the peo- 
ple (books were rare and very expen- 
sive). They had followed the direction 
of their priests (sometimes in accord- 
ance with the Law of Moses and some- 
times not) and the exhortations of the 
prophets—more often the false prophets 
who spoke the words that they wanted 
to hear than the true prophets who 
spoke the words that God put into their 
hearts. Ezra’s purpose was to give the 
law to the people, to free them from 
their dependence on both prophet (ap- 
pearing less frequently now in Israel) 
and priest. But after he forced the peo- 
ple to dismiss their pagan wives, a re- 
action had set in against Ezra, and he 
was unable to carry out his great re- 
form. With the coming of Nehemiah the 
reform party was again in the ascend- 
ency, and Ezra, aided by Nehemiah, who 
wished to renew the people’s allegiance 
to Jehovah agd to ground it on a 
thorough knowledge of God’s Word, 
was able to resume his work. 

On the first day of the seventh month 
the people flocked into Jerusalem from 
all the surrounding towns and gathered 
themselves together into the broad 
square that was before the water gate. 
Ezra himself stood on a pulpit of wood 
—probably a platform is meant, for 
with him on athe pulpit were thirteen 
other prominent religious leaders. The 
high priest was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Perhaps he did not approve 
Ezra’s idea, but thought that the law 
should be kept as the private property 
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of the priests. 

When Ezra opened the book (of 
course it was a roll) all of the people 
stood up (as they still stand in Ger- 
many when the pastor reads the word 
of God). Then there was a brief prayer 
of thanksgiving, the people answering 
Amen and Amen, and lifting up their 
hands and bowing themselves to the 
ground. Ezra then proceeded to read, 
and we are told that he read from early 
morning (Hebrew: from the light) until 
midday. But he was too wise a man 
simply to read, especially to read as 
the Bible is generally read today. We 
are told that the Levites caused the 
people to understand the law, and again 
that they read in the book distinctly 
(or as in the R. V. mg. ‘‘with an inter- 
pretation”), and they gave the sense 
so that they understood the reading. 
Perhaps we are to understand that Ezra 
first read a bit aloud, then offered some 
explanation, and the Levites followed 
with an exposition and interpretation, 
perhaps translating some of the Hebrew 
words into Aramaic, which was now be- 
coming the popular language of the peo- 
ple. 

The people were very much solemn- 
ized by the significance of the scene; 
and when they heard the law and real- 
ized how far short they came of its 
requirements they wept. Their leaders, 
however, told them to go away rather 
and make merry and rejoice and send 
gifts in token of the happiness with 
which they received the words of the 
Law of their God. And so they did. 

On the morning of the second day the 
reading was continued. The people 
took time out to prepare for the feast 
of Tabernacles. For seven days they 
celebrated this great festival, and on 
each day they listened to the reading of 
the Law. The next day, the twenty- 
third day of the month, was a day of 
solemn assembly and worship. The 
next day they assembled again. There 
was a great service of worship and 
then as a climax of the program came 
the sealing of the covenant. 

The prayer of confession and humil- 
iation had closed with these words: 
“And yet for all this we make a sure 
covenant and write it; and our princes, 
our Levites and our priests seal it.’’ 
(9:38). The names of those who sealed 
are given in 10:1-27 and include the 
heads of all the important families in 
Jerusalem. The rest of the people then 
ratified the action of their representa- 
tives and swore that they would keep 
the terms of the covenant, invoking a 
terrible curse upon themselves if they 
failed. 

But what was the covenant? It was 
a solemn agreement as described in 
10:29 that they and their sons and their 
daughters would walk in God’s Law, 
which was given by Moses the servant 
of God, and would observe and do all 
the commandments of Jehovah their 
Lord. In other words, they agreed, and 
this was not a reform imposed upon 
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them from above, as in the times of 
Josiah, but one accepted by the people 
of their own free will and accord, that 
the Law of Moses was to become the 
constitution of their nation, and that 
their whole national life was to be based 
upon its precepts. 

Foakes-Jackson says: ‘‘The promul- 
gation of the Law is a fitting conclusion 
of the story of the Old Testament, as a 
new period of religious history com- 
mences. Ezra’s quiet work by which 
the Levites had been prepared to be- 
come expounders of the Law marks the 
beginning of a new era. From hence- 
forth the law of God instead of being 
the property of a priestly caste became 
accessible to all who desired to Know 
it. The Book of the Law became the 
final source of every rule and custom; 
the deepest student of the Law, the 
judge of all actions. As a_ result 
slowly but surely the sacrificing priest 
made way for the man of learning, the 
rabbi, the theologians. Judaism left lit- 
tle room for priestcraft; it became 
above all other things the religion of 
a book.” 

The remaining chapters of Nehemiah 
tell us how this vigorous leader went 
abont putting this agreement into prac- 
tical effect, but the event we have just 
describe is the last important historical 
event described for us in the Old Testa- 
ment. Through their history God had 
been revealing himself to Israel at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners. At 
the close of the Old Testament history 
the Jews as a natien accept the first 
great section of this revelation as their 
Rible. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. The first need as Nehemiah saw it 
was military security. In his day, for 
Jerusalem, that meant walls. In our 
day no walls can be erected strong 
enough, or high enough, to hold off the 
fleets of aeroplanes, the more deadly 
10bot bombs which are even now being 
prepared for the next war. We must 
have collective security, an organization 
for world peace, which will not allow 
war to develop. Our immediate hopes 
are set on the San Francisco confer- 
ence. But let us not forget that this 
is only one step. It must be approved 
by the Senate, supported by public opin- 
ion, amended and improved in the years 
which are to come. The Bretton Woods 
‘inancial agreements must also be ap- 
proved. And there will be many other 
steps. We need leaders, but leaders 
cannot go far without popular support. 

2. The second need, as Nehemiah saw 
it, was a religious revival, renewed al- 
legiance to God, based on intelligent 
knowledge of His holy word. The Bible 
has become an unknown book in recent 
generations; its precepts have been gen- 
erally ignored. A world organization 
for peace is not enough; people must 
learn to know and to do the will of 
God. How can we do for our day what 
Ezra and Nehemiah did for theirs? 
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GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. The delighfully 
readable biography of one of the 
greatest of French scientists, who 
turned to God for the truth and so- 
lace he had olways sought. An au- 
thoritative and definitive volume, mas- 
terfully written by one of this cen- 
tury’s most eminent Pascalian schol- 
ars. 384 pages, notes and index, 


$3.75 


The Christian 
Sacraments 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. This splendid 
Source Book for Ministers shows how each of 
the sacraments fits into the broad scope of the 
Gospel, and holds many helpful suggestions 
for their observance in the life and worship of 
Protestant Churches. $2.00 


The Two- 
Edged Sword 


By NORMAN F. LANGFORD. A vol- 
ume of unique sermons, marked by a 
keen understanding of human nature 
and of the tragedy of modern civil- 
ization. Based on Biblical sources, 
with illustrative material drawn from 
the Scriptures. $2.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Historical Atlas 
to the Bible 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. 
FILSON. 33 full color relief maps in halftone. 
77 photographs and drawings. As much text as 
2 normal sized books. 114 pages, 11” x 15%”. 
“‘Magnificent. The most complete tool of its kind 
in print.’’—Philadelphia Record. $3.50 
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Religious 
books of 
lasting 


value 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


Westminster 
Press 


BOX 506, PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA 





The Bible Speaks 
to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message of the 
Bible as it relates to the world today. A book 
of hope, showing that God’s purpose runs 
through history, and offering three solutions to 
life’s problems—Christian faith in God’s love, 
Christian standards of conduct, and Christian 
fellowship among all races. $1.00 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A 
Source Book for Ministers. A valu- 
able reference book on how the pas- 
tor can be of the greatest possible 
service to his parishioners, based on 
the author’s years of experience in 
the pastorate. $2.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Dictionary 
of the Bible 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and 
rewritten by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based 
on the universally accepted ‘Davis’ Diction- 
ary, enlarged to include the latest discoveries. 
Unique in its scholarly thoroughness and useful- 
ness to readers of the Bible. 16 pages of maps. 
145 line drawings, 680 pages, 6%” x 9%”. 

$3.50 


The Funeral 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. Pub- 
lished in response to thousands of 
requests, this Source Book for Minis- 
ters was written to ease the hardest 
part of a pastor’s work: A discussion 
of the Christian funeral, its conduct 
and problems, with selected Scripture 
readings, prayers, poetry, and music. 


$2.00 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








Stuart Nye Hutchison (above) is 
scheduled to deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon at Davidson College May 20, 
opening commencement week. Dr. 
Hutchison is pastor of the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 


CHANGES 


John A. Redhead, Second Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., has accepted a call to 
the First Church, Greensboro, N. C., and 
expects to begin his new work June 1. 

Harvey H. Orr, Eleanor,W. Va., stated 
clerk of the synod, has accepted a call 
to the Bland County churches in Abing- 
don Presbytery. After May 28 his ad- 
dress will be Bland, Va. 

G. W. Heaton has resigned as pastor 
of the Springfield and Patterson Creek 
churches, Sprinfield, Va., in order to 
accept a call to the Roxboro, N. C., 
church. 


CHAPLAINS 


J. W. Myers has resigned at Franklin, 
W. Va., to become a chaplain in the 
Navy. He is the sixth chaplain to go 
from Lexington Presbytery. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
struction. Supervision of dormitory 
life. Athletics. Gtudent activities. 
Accredited. Two years of college 
work. Preparatory department, 
Write for catalog. 

Summer School, June 11 


LOUIS O. LaMOTTE, President 
Box B-7, Maxton, North Carolina. 
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T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 2-6546 











Make an Investment in Christian Education 
AUSTIN COLLEGE offers to its friends an opportunity of creating memorials 
to loved ones whose names they wish to perpetuate in the grateful memory of 
generations yet unborn. 
“The Christian College is the Church’s greatest agency for controlling the 
world.”"—Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 


For details write W. B. GUERRANT, President, Sherman, Texas. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 
accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 











Davidson ‘College 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Summer Session Begins June 5 


Wire, phone or write 
Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Owing to the continuation of the V-12 Unit, the next term for civil- 
ians will begin July 2. 
Personal and vocational guidance for the individual student is 


stressed. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT 











SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


Memphis, Tennessee 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address The Registrar. 

















